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tion period". Although desensitization is only a temporary
measure it constitutes an important practical step in the pre-
vention of unpleasant reactions, particularly during serum
therapy. It is important to note that, for the usual method of
desensitization, small doses of the antigen must be given, as
absorption from the tissues must be slow. It is considered that
during desensitization the tissue antibodies are slowly saturated
by the antigen and thus become no longer receptive to it.
The Mechanism of the Reaction. Many theories have been
advanced to explain the phenomenon of anaphylaxis. Only two,
however, merit serious consideration ; these are the humoral
and cellular hypotheses. In both it is accepted that an
antigen-antibody reaction is involved.
The Humoral Theory has been strongly supported by
Friedberger. It holds that, after the union of antigen and
antibody, a cleavage of the resulting combination is produced
by the action of complement and that this cleavage product,
which has been termed anaphylatoxin, has toxic properties
and is the responsible factor in producing anaphylaxis. This
theory is, however, unable to provide a satisfactory answer to
the various problems involved in the reaction. It has been
found that a number of substances are able to toxify serum in
vitro, so that on intravenous injection of the guinea-pig anaphy-
laxis-like or anaphylactoid symptoms are produced ; but no
direct evidence has been obtained to indicate that an ana-
phylatoxin is produced in vitro as a result of antigen-antibody
union. Moreover, the short period of time elapsing between the
injection of the assaulting dose and the onset of symptoms does
not fit in with the suggested mechanism of the humoral theory.
The Cellular Theory postulates that the union of antigen and
antibody takes place in or on the body-cells and not in the circu-
lating blood-stream. As a result of this there is a direct stimula-
tion of the unstriped muscle and the capillary endothelium,
and this gives rise to the associated symptoms.
The reaction of the tissues has been extensively studied in
vitro by Dale and others. The uteri of guinea-pigs, sensitized and
non-sensitized, have been brought into contact outside the body
with the specific antigen ; in the case of the sensitized animals
the uterus exhibited marked contraction. The reaction of the
unstriped muscle does not, however, provide an explanation for
all the symptoms. Further research has indicated that certain
symptoms may be due to the liberation by the damaged tissue-